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Oxford *. John Tame, who lived in the reign of Edward IV.,
built up a large cloth manufacture at Cirencester and kept
vast flocks of sheep at Fairford, prospering so well that he
became owner of several landed estates. His son, Edmund
Tame, received a visit from Henry VIII., by whom he was
knighted; he became lord of the manor of Fairford and
was three times high sheriff of Gloucestershire2. Fairford,
observes Leland3, " never flourished before the coming of
the Tames unto it ". His remarks on Bath are worth quot-
ing to show the influence which the clothiers were exercising
upon the destinies of the towns in which they were estab-
lished. " The town hath of a long time since been con-
tinually most maintained by making of cloth. There were
in hominwn memoria three clothiers at one time, thus
named, Style, Kent and Chapman, by whom the town of
Bath then flourished. Since the death of them it hath
somewhat decayed "4.
The movement towards a factory system, already fore-
shadowed in the career of Thomas Blanket5, was disliked by 1^ (
the Government, which was disquieted at the opportunity system.
it seemed to afford for unruly spirits to collect together in
one centre and stir up rioting and disorder. The famous
Weavers' Act of Philip and Mary (1555) recited : " Foras-
much as the weavers of this realm have . . . complained
that the rich and wealthy clothiers do in many ways oppress
them, some by setting up and keeping in their houses diverse
looms, and keeping and maintaining them by journeymen
and persons unskilful, to the decay of a great number of
artificers which were brought up in the science of weaving,
1 Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archtsology, vi. 107 seq. His
wiU was proved in 1524. See also B. McClenaghan, The Springs ofLaven-
ham (1924); and E. Power, The Paycockes ofCoggeshall (1920).
8 H. F. Holt, " The Tames of Fairford ", in Journal of the British
Arch&ological Association, xxvii. 118 seq.
8 Leland, Itinerary (ed. Smith), i. 127.
4 Ibid. i. 143. One of the richest clothiers of the sixteenth century
was Peter Blundell of Tiverton (1520-1601), who founded the Free Gram-
mar School there. Three North Country clothiers (early sixteenth century)
were Cuthbert of Kendal, Hodgkins of Halifax, and Martin Brian of Man-
chester, each of whom kept " a great number of servants at work, spinners,
carders, weavers, fullers, dyers, and shearmen, etc., to the great admiration
of all that came into their houses to behold them " : Lipson, The History
of the Woollen and Worsted Industries. 45, 49-                5 Supra, p. 4^9-